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STRAY VERSE. 

I. 

In 1836 was published a volume which may or 
may not be well known to English students, 
and to which an additional reference cannot 
be altogether wanting in value. The printed 
title-page of the volume reads as follows : 

A series of ancient Allegorical, Historical, 
and Legendary Paintings, in fresco, dis- 
covered, in the summer of 1804, on the walls 
of the Chapel of the Trinity, belonging to the 
Gild of the Holy Cross, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
in Warwickshire, from drawings made, at the 
time of their disco\ery, by Thomas Fisher, 
F. S. A. — also, A Plan of the Chapel, fac- 
similes of various Grants and Indulgences to 
the Gild ; with Representations of one hundred 
and fifty Public and Private Seals appended 
to them : facsimile extracts from the Register 
of the Gild, etc., London, Nichols and Son, 
25, Parliament Square, 1836. 

The Facsimiles are etchings colored by 
hand, and seem to have been carefully exe- 
cuted. An extract from the "Address ' to the 
book will explain its contents and reason for 
being. 

"This work was originally intended to be 
confined to the representation and illustration 
of certain Paintings discovered on the walls of 
the Chapel in 1804. The first part was pub- 
lished in 1807. Soon after its publication, 
Mr. Fisher determined to re-visit Stratford, 
for the purpose of collecting whatever further 
information it might be found practicable to 
obtain there, relative either to the Chapel or 
its Paintings, or to their former proprietors, 
the ancient and once opulent and extensive 
IJrotherhood of the Holy Cross. 

It was then for the first time that he became 
acquainted with, and, through the kind inter- 
ference of his friend John Card, Esq., was 
permitted to inspect, a considerable quantity 
of Records of high antiquity, which had be- 
longed to the Gild, and were preserved among 
the documents of their successors, the Mayor 
and Corporation of Stratford, in a chest in the 
Gild Hall." 

"The Records in question consisted of up- 
wards of 600 Charters, comprehending grants 
of houses, lands, and various rents, with 
agreements, indentures, and some briefs or 
indulgences, extending, in a connected series, 
from before the reign of Henry the Third to 
that of Henry the Eighth ; for the Gild ac- 
compts and rentals in an imperfect series 
during the same period ; and in a large thick 



volume, comprehending, in 176 folios, written 
in different hands, a Register of their proceed- 
ings from the fourth of Henry the Fourth till 
their dissolution, to which volume is prefixed 
the contributions and ordinances of the fra- 
ternity. ..." 

"To this labour [the exhibition of these 
Records] Mr. Fisher assiduously applied him- 
self, and published besides sixteen plates of 
the Paintings, representations of one hundred 
and fifty ancient Seals, and twenty-six plates 
of Facsimiles of Records. To this he intend- 
ed to have added, a Memoir of the Gild, and 
an Appendix of original documents, and a 
Description of the Chapel and Paintings. But, 
in consequence of the demand of copies, 
under the Copyright act, which required 
eleven copies out of one hundred and twenty 
(the number printed from the lithographic 
plates, before the drawings were destroyed) 
or nearly a tithe of the vvliole, Mr. Fisher sus- 
pended the finishing of this work, in the hope 
that the Legislature would see the necessity 
of repealing so iniquitous an Act. This tardy 
justice to literary men Mr. Fisher did not live 
to witness, though it has since been partially 
granted. It is, therefore, much to be re- 
gretted, that the present publication was left 
incomplete by its author." 

Plate xiv in the book represents the mural 
painting of the assassination of Archbishop 
Backet, at the west end of the nave of the 
Chapel. 

Plate XV an allegorical painting beneath that 
of the assassination of Becket. 

Plate xvi "Verses at large on the above 
subject." 

These verses are quite new to me, although 
they may be in some of the numerous col- 
lections of early English poetry. The stanzas 
as they appear in the plate have a different 
arrangement from the following. Following 
the scroll on which they are represented to be 
written they run as follows : 

1 7 

2 6 

3 5 
4 

and (three lines). 

Between the two sets of these (i, 2, 3; 7, 6, 5) 
there is an upright winged figure ; below the 
last lines of 4, and at each end of the supple- 
mentary three lines, kneel two figures, over 
what may be a long chest, or " peyt " of the 
poem ; within the " peyt " are seen a mortuary 
sack, much eaten by worms (painted a rich 
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madder by the colorist) and two skulls, with 
other bones. 

In naming the poem it is best to use the 
words " Erth upon Erth." There is no in- 
ternal connection between the poem and any 
particular event, such, for example, as the 
death of Becket, although, of course, it could 
be applied to that. 

Erth upon Erth. 

i. I. Erth out of erth ys wondurly wroght 

Eith hath gotyn uppon erth a dygnyte of noght 
Erth ypon erth hath fett all hys thowht 
How erth apon erth may be hey browght 

ii. 5. Erth vpon erth wold be a kyng 

But how that erth gott to erth he thynkys noth- 

yng 

When erth byddys erth hys rentys whom bryng 
Then fchall erth apon erth have a hard ptyng : 

iii. Erth apon erth wy«nys caftellys and towrys 
10. Then feth erth vnto erth thys ys all owrys 
When erth apon erth hath bylde hys bowrys 
Then fchall erth for erth suffer many hard 
fchowrys. 

iv. Erth goth apon erth as man apon mowld 
Lyke as erth apon erth neuer goo fchold 

15. Erth goth apon erth as glefteryng gold 

And yet fchall erth vnto erth rather then he 
wold. 

V. Why that erth loueth erth wondur me thynke 
Or \\ hy that erth wold for erth other s\\ett or 

swynke 
When erth apon erth ys broght w'yn the 
brynke 
20. Then fchall erth apon erth have a fowll ftynke. 

vi. So erth on erth confedur thow may 

How erth comyth to erth nakyd all way 
Why fchall erth apon erth goo ftowte or gay 
Seth erth out of erth fchall paffe yn poor aray ? 

vii.25.1 counfill erth apone erth that ys wondurly 
wrogt 
h t 
The w yl 7 erth ys apon erth to lorne hys 

thowht 

t 
And pray to god vpon erth 7 all erth wroght 

e 
That all cryftin fouUys to 7 blys may be broght 

Whoo foo hym be thowght In v.ardly and ofte 

How hard it is to flett 

r 
30. From bede to peyt From peyt to peyne that neu 

fchall feys ferten 

s 
He wold not doo no fyn all 7 world to win. 



The verses will be seen to have some degree 
of merit aside from their antiquarian interest. 
The repetition of 'erth apon erth,' the loose 
lines of four accents, the rliymes aaaa, bbbb, 
etc., unite to produce an effect that is not soon 
forgotten. It would not be surprising if an 
echo of this old lyric were found in the litera- 
ture of a time later than its own, and it is fair 
to assume that Shakespeare saw the lines ; 
whether or not they appear in his works, in a 
changed or adapted form, remains to be seen. 

The language calls for little comment. By 
the side of hath, feth, comyth, goth, loueth, 
etc., there appear byddys, wynnys. In the 
absence of facts regarding the date of the 
poem, old expressions such as ' swett or 
swynke,' 'man apon movvld ' should not be 
overlooked. The poem is obviously very old 
and should not be omitted in a complete col- 
lection of M.E. lyrics. 

The reading of lines 1-28 is quite clear; 
pting in 1. 8 should be expanded : /^rting ; 
lines 29, 30 present a little difficulty. One 
hesitates at first to connect flett with M.E. 
flitten, flatten, as no vowel but i(7t), occiu's in 
the examples given in Bradt.Strat. The double 
consonant tt, however, shows that the word is 
not to be confused with forms having e<M.E. 
flsotan. The sense is further satisfied by 
flitten, fli'itten : . . . " how cruel it is to flit (that 
is, pass) from prayer to pit, (grave) from pit to 
pain (hell-pain) Tliat never shall cease certain, 
He would," etc. These last three lines might 
be arranged in imperfect couplets of two ac- 
cents each, but not much would be gained. 

The arrangement of the poem which has 
been given might allow of discussion. For- 
getting the scroll, and looking at the stanzas 
as they appear on the wall, it is natural at 
first to read them in the following order, i, 2, 
3. 7, 6, 5. 4. The conventional ending in 7, 
where some words from i are repeated (cf. 
also the rhymes) and the last line expressing 
the prayer that "all christian souls may be 
brought to bliss," indicate that this stanza 
should be the last. It certainly fits the end 
better than 4 which would fall there in any 
other arrangement. It is best, therefore, to 
follow the scroll in the order first given. 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
mural paintings have ever received fuller and 
more scholarly treatment. If not, they would 
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make a subject for a valuable paper. The \ 
'Assassinalion of Becket,' for example, repre- ; 
sents the martyr in a position quite different ■ 
from that in the accepted accounts. He is ; 
seen kneeling before the altar, upon which ■ 
are the book and chalice. A large wound has 
been made over the right ear (he is in profile). 
He is beset hy four men in mail, one of whom 
guards the door just behind the group. The 
only evidence of a previous encounter is the ■ 
blood on the face of one of the men, who is 
planting the point of his sword in Becket's 
neck. At the farther end of the altar stands a 
monk, looking off, with right hand raised, 
possibly in benediction. The pillars which 
have always figured in the story are here 
reduced to the slimmest shafts, running to the 
vaulting above. Each of the four knights has 
his name written over him. 

n. 

One would hardly think of looking for verse 
in a suppressed volume of Parliamentary 
Records. In the collection of Scottish 
Records edited by Wm. Robertson and others 
and printed in i8o4,> there are given on page 
49, col. I, eight lines of Scottish verse, pre- 
ceded by three lines in Latin. A footnote 
merely says that 

"the eleven preceding lines are in the heart 
of one of the pages of the manuscript and are 
written by the same hand that writes the rest 
of the original Volume i." 

Unfortunately, these manuscripts were im- 
perfectly described, and I do not remember to 
have seen the verse reproduced in the authori- 
tative edition of the Scottish Acts. 

The lines come between an Act of 1469 (10. 
Gac. iii) of the Parliament held at Edinburgh, 
and an Act of the same year but of another 
Session at the same place. It is more likely 
that they were introduced in the delay before 
the first entry of the second Session, than that 
they were added to the first, after the final 
entry was made. There is a familiar sound to 
the Scotch lines but lack of proper books 
makes identification or comparison impossible. 
The other lines may be left to a latinist. 
Sede sens ista judex inflexibilis sta 
Sit tibi lucerna lex lux pellisque paterna 
A manibus reuoces niunus ab aure preces. 

I V. J. H. U. Dissertation, 1893. 'A Study in the language 
of Scottish Prose.' 



Prent in jt patiens Blynd aocht thi conscience 
Do thi God renerence thankand him ay 
Dress ye with diligence to put away negligence 
Seiss ye withe sufficience This warld will away 

Serf thi Gode meikle and ye warlde bissyle 

Eit yi met merile sua may thou leif 

Gif Gode sendis ye pouerte Thank ye him rechle 

Ffor he may niende ye sudanle and na man to greif. 

The poem could be better arranged in two 
stanzas of eight lines each, the three rhyming 
lines of three accents followed by the tail-lines 
of two accents. In this form compare it with 
the four accent lines in Dunbar (Schipper, 
Poems i, no. 21.) with the tail-lines of two ac- 
cents. 

The poem in this arrangement^ would sug- 
gest a date later than the statute in which it 
occurs, rather than earlier. As no year has 
been assigned to the M.S. it may be that it is a 
later copy of the original statute (indeed the 
presence of the verse might be made to sup- 
port this view) and thus the poem could be 
brought down to the time of Dunbar. The 
form, in Scotland at least, is certainly not 
common before his time. 

W. P. Reeves. 

JHclunond, hid. 



OLD FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

; Grantmatik des Altfranzosischen (Laut- und 
\ Formenlehre). Von Eduard Schwan. 

Zweite, neubearbeitete Aufiage. Leipzig : 

Reisland. 8vo, 247 pp. 1893. 

I The task of the reviewer, which might have 
! been one filled with pleasure, has now become 

2 Prent in ye patiens, 

Blynd nocht thi conscience, 
Do thi Gode reuerence, 

Thankand him ay ; 
Dress 7e with diligence 
To put away negligence 
Seiss 7e with sufficience 

This warld will away. 

Serf thi Gode meikle 
And 7e warlde bissyle 
Eit 7i met merile 

Sua may thou leif; 
Gif Gode sendis 7e pouerte 
Thank ye him rechle 
'■< Ffor he may mende 7e sudanle 

And na man to greif. 
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